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A  WORD  OF  INTRODUCTION. 

In  every  overcrowded  popular  gathering,  such  as 
Fall  Fairs  for  instance,  the  first  object  that  is  sure 
to  catch  the  visitors'  eye  is  the  traditional  warning 
poster:  Beware  of  pickpokets! 

We  live  in  troublous  times,  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  crush  and  confusion  of  conflicting  ideas  and 
opinions,  that  there  seems  to  be  urgent  need  of 
a  corresponding  danger  signal  of  some  kind,  some- 
thing hke  this: 

vr  BEWARE  OF  MISCHIEF-MAKERS! 

One  of  the  handiest  and  therefore  most  favorite 
weapons  with  Mischief-makers  is  Misrepresenta- 
tion. Those  two  Misses  generally  get  along  very 
well  together,  and  when  they  combine  their 
efforts,  they  seldom  miss  the  mark. 

The  war  of  words  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  few  months  between  the  two 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  is 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  amount  of  mischief  that 
misrepresentation  can  accompHsh  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  has  reached  such  a  high  pitch  that  to 
unprejudiced  minds  it  seems  unhkely  that  popular 
passion  could  be  worked  up  to  such  a  state  of 
exasperation,  unless  under  some  occult  influence 
interested  in  creating  trouble  and  setting  the  two 
leading  races  against  one  another. 

Indeed  we  are  assured  on  both  sides  that  the 
wild  talk  to  which  we  have  just  referred  does  not 


represent  the  views  of  the  people  at  large,  but  that 
all  this  agitation  is  just  superficial  and  artificial. 

So  much  the  better,  if  true,  which  is  to  be  hoped. 
But  surely  it  should  be  high  time  to  draw  the  line 
when  that  make-beUeve  show  is  carried  on  to  the 
extent  of  including  such  appeals  to  physical  bru- 
taUty  as  the  following,  which  we  quote  verbatim 
from  various  newspaper  editorials  printed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ottawa  River  : 

Sample  1 : — ^^The  people  of  Canada  are  disgusted 
with  Quebec^ s  attitude  and  have  a  hearty  dislike  for 
the  spirit  of  the  people  of  that  Province,  and  if  it 
should  unfortunately  he  necessary  to  turn  our  guns 
on  enemies  within  our  own  borders,  there  will  be  no 
scruple  about  doing  it,  nor  should  there  beJ^ 

Sample  2: — ^^If  Laval  students  and  other  rioters 
and  obstructionists  have  to  be  kept  in  order  at  the 
business  end  of  a  service  rifle,  there  are  still  enough 
men  in  Canada  to  do  the  jobJ^ 

Sample  3: — '^Let  Quebec  be  warned  in  time. 
Else  the  blood  will  be  on  their  own  heads/^ 

(The  authors  of  such  silly  vaporings  need  no 
advertising,  therefore  we  will  not  name  them.) 

We  prefer  and  hasten  here  to  repeat  the  wise 
and  sound  advice  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston, 
in  an  address  deKvered  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  in  Montreal,  June 
24th,  1917,  when  he  said: 

**Not  by  a  policy  of  vituperation  and 
abuse  is  peace  to  be  promoted  between 
the  two  races  that  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Canada's  population,  but  rather 
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by  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  each  to  understand 
the  viewpoint  and  ideals  of  the  other, 
is  that  peace  to  be  promoted  in  the  en- 
joyment of  which  this  great  Dominion 
can  prepare  for  her  future  so  full  of 
promise.'' 

The  Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities,  sitting 
recently  at  London,  Ont.,  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Mayor 
Thurber  of  Longueuil,  Que. : 

** Whereas  the  friendly  relations  hither- 
to existing  between  the  provinces  of  this 
Dominion  are  now  being  jeopardized  by 
certain  immoderate  statements  and  writ- 
ingS)  be  it, 

* 'Resolved  that  this  convention,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  people  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  rest  of  Canada  to 
mutually  extend  to  each  other  the  friend- 
ly handy  urges  the  citizens  of  Canada  to 
refrain  from  utterances  either  oral  or 
written  which  tend  to  divide  into  factions 
the  people  of  this  country,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  working  out  the 
destiny  of  the  Dominion.'' 

It  is  in  that  broad  spirit  of  conciliation  that  the 
Unity  PubUcity  Bureau,  composed  of  men  of  good 
will  of  both  races,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
bringing  the  true  facts  as  to  French  Canada  before 
the  pubUc  of  the  Enghsh  Provinces,  through  the 


publication  and  circulation  of  short  and  concise 
pamphlets  containing  documentary  matter  to 
that  effect,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  willing  to 
give  all  possible  help  to  any  reciprocal  movement 
that  may  be  started  outside  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  first  of  the  proposed  series  of  pamphlets 
was  the  open  letter  of  ^'Jean-Baptiste  to  his  Anglo- 
Canadian  Brother' '  which,  issued  on  the  occasion 
of  the  National  Unity  Convention,  was  largely 
circulated  and  generally  well  received. 
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IS  DISRUPTION  UNAVOIDABLE? 

'^  Nature,  history  and  Providence  aUke  proclaim 
our  brotherhood . . .  We  are  destined  by  Providence 
to  hve  together;  we  must,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.''     Sir  Lomer  Gouin  at  Toronto,  January  1917. 

In  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Toronto  News  (July 
23rd,  1917),  a  French-Canadian  correspondent  as- 
serted that  a  break  between  the  two  mother  races 
of  this  country  was  ''a  natural,  physical  impos- 
sibility. Why?  Because,"  he  says,  ''above  all 
our  visible  dissensionSj  there  exists  between  them 
an  invisible,  spiritual  parentage. .  .  Can  there  be 
real  enmity  between  the  two  races  which  for  over 
one  century  and  a  half  sprinkled  the  soil  of  this 
Canada  with  their  sweat,  and  very  often  with 
their  blood?  They  have  toiled  and  moiled  to 
colonize  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  to  aggrandize  and  enrich  their  common 
patrimony,  and  to  create  and  consoUdate  this 
great  Confederation ...    Of  course,    during   that 
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long  term  of  co-partnership,  we  have  had  our 
household  troubles  and  struggles .  .  .  but  every  one 
of  our  fights  was  followed  by  a  step  forward  toward 
Canadian  Unity.  .  .  We  may  quarrel,  vituperate 
and  vociferate  against  each  other  to  our  heart's 
content,  we  may  divide  sharply  as  to  the  best 
means  to  attain  a  common  object  in  view.  All 
this  is  nothing  that  can  ever  undo  the  work  of 
generations,  nothing  but  surface  squalls,  the 
violence  of  which  can  never  unroot  the  dear  old 
Canadian  tree  which  we  have  planted  together. 
Therein  lies  the  best  guarantee  of  Canadian 
Unity.'' 

The  same  view  had  been  previously  expressed 
in  different  terms  by  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  (June  12th,  1917).     He  said  in  part: 

'^As  for  the  ultimate  formation  of  two  parties, 
divided  on  racial  lines,  we  do  not  think  such  a 
political  development  possible  in  this  country. 
All  our  history  repudiates  such  a  contingency. 
Parties  can  exist  only  for  principles,  and  racial 
differences  are  not  principles  but  appeals  to  pre- 
judice or  ignorance.  In  the  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional and  representative  government  in  this 
country  the  two  races  have  fought  side  by  side. 
They  have  differed  only  in  spoken  language  or 
Uterature,  not  in  principles.  In  the  province  of 
Quebec,  overwhelmingly  French-Canadian  as  it  is, 
there  are  no  political  disabilities  imposed  on  the 
EngUsh  speaking  community.  There  is,  in  the 
Hght  of  such  experience,  as  there  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities  in  other  provinces  of  this  coun- 
try, sufficient  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of 
dividing  Canada  on  racial  Unes." 
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PEACE  AT  HOME  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

However,  taking  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
should  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  state  of 
racial  cleavage  exists,  superficial  or  not,  at  least  on 
paper.  The  present  main  cause  of  this  uproar 
against  French  Canada  is  her  alleged  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  matter  of  voluntary  enlistment.  It 
is  absolutely  useless  to  reopen  the  debate  on  that 
point;  the  contending  parties  never  could  agree 
on  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  limited  to  the  native 
man-power  respectively  contributed  by  the  dif- 
ferent provinces. 

The  most  impartial  review  of  the  case  that  may 
be  quoted  from  the  Ontario  press  is  probably  the 
following,  based  on  bulk  figures  furnished  by  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  is  not  known  as  a 
great  friend  of  French  Canadians.  The  Canadian 
Courier,  in  its  issue  of  4th  August  1917,  said 
editorially: 

^^We  have  never  believed  in  nationhood  by 
mathematics.  When  discussing  Canadians  and 
Canadianism  we  have  always  prefered  not  to 
analyze  the  vote.  Analysis  leads  to  hyphenism. 
This  country  has  a  right  to  outgrow  the  hyphen. 

^^But  there  are  times  when  we  must  observe  the 
mathematical  method  in  order  to  talk  the  language 
of  other  people.  The  present  dispute  over  con- 
scription is  one  of  the  times.  Conscription  as  a 
measure  is,  of  course,  not  restricted  to  any  par- 
ticular class.  It  affects  all  classes  of  those  who 
do  not  enUst,  no  matter  from  what  country  they 
were  derived,  and  of  course  excluding  enemy  aliens 
who  as  they  are  not  expected  to  fight  for  this 
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country  should  by  inference  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  it. 

^^But  in  most  quarters  the  aim  of  conscription 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin.  They  are  in  the  majority  of  those  who  do 
not  enlist.  In  order  to  understand  the  argument 
of  those  who  black-list  French-Canadians  for  not 
enlisting,  we  must  resort  to  mathematics.  We 
get  our  figures  from  Hansard;  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards,  of  Frontenac.     He  says  that: 

^^Out  of  a  population  of  3,564,702  English- 
speaking  Canadians  born  in  Canada,  125,245  have 
proceeded  overseas,  or  over  three  and  one-half 
per  cent.  Out  of  a  population  of  813,714  English- 
speaking  people  born  outside  of  Canada,  155,095 
or  19  per  cent,  have  answered  the  call  of  King  and 
country.^' 

'^In  a  previous  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Edwards 
shows  that  about  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  French  population  of  Canada  had  enlisted. 

^'So  that  the  three  groups  by  enlistment  per- 
centages are:  33^;  19,  7-10. 

^^Observe  that  the  19  per  cent.  English-speaking 
non-Canadian  born  enUstments  from  Canada  are 
at  least  4  per  cent,  higher  than  the  maximum 
quoted  from  any  conscripted  country.  The  33^ 
per  cent,  of  Canadian  born  enlistments  are  llj^ 
per  cent  lower.  To  put  it  another  way  the 
Enghsh-speaking  non-Canadian  born  enlists  at 
almost  six  times  the  rate  of  his  Canadian-born 
brother.  Can  we  find  a  reason  ?  We  must  assume 
that  the  English-speaking,  non-Canadian  born 
took  it  for  granted  that  when  England  was  at 
war — he  also  was  at  war.     We  assume  that  he 


considers  himself  in  war  time  more  of  an  English- 
man than  a  Canadian,  because  in  a  time  of  war 
men  revert  to  their  old  patriotic  passions.  Prob- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  Canadian-bom  English- 
speaking  enlisters  had  British-born  fathers  or 
ancestors,  to  whom  England  or  Scotland  was  still 
home.  A  generation  or  two  made  a  difference. 
Another  generation  or  two  will  make  other  dif- 
ferences. If  not,  we  shall  never  have  a  reaj 
Canada. 

^^Comparing  the  3J^  with  7-10,  we  get  a  ratio 
5  to  1.  That  is,  the  difference  in  the  percentage 
of  enlistment  between  the  two  kinds  of  Canadian- 
born  is  5-1,  whereas  between  the  Canadian-born 
English-speaking  and  the  non-Canadian  born 
EngUsh-speaking  it  is  just  about  6-1.  By  arith- 
metic therefore  the  advantage  of  comparison, 

WORKING  BOTH  WAyS  TOWARDS  THE  MIDDLE,  IS 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  FRENCH-CaNADIAN  By  A 
SCORE  OF  ABOUT  6-5. 

^  These  uninspiring  ratios  are  resorted  to  only 
because,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  the  19  per 
cent,  but  the  33^  per  cent,  who  are  objecting  to 
the  7-10  per  cent.  If  so,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
turn  the  ratio  of  6-1  against  the  ratio  of  5-1  to  get 
the  advantage  of  6-5;  on  the  assumption  that  pure 
mathematics  are  at  the  bottom  of  patriotism 
which  we  have  never  believed  and  never  shall.'' 

Let  us  consider  the  question  from  a  higher 
plane.  France  has  given  us  a  noble  example  of 
what  a  nation  and  those  in  command  should  do 
in  a  war  emergency.  Her  whole  people  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  erased  from  their  minds  all 
their  differences,  her  innumerable  political  groups 
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at  once  melted  in  one  single,  compact  body,  all 
parties  were  loyally  called  in  to  participate  in  the 
organization  of  the  common  defence,  and  no  less 
loyally  answered  the  bugle  call.  In  England, 
special  care  was  taken  to  reconcile  the  diverging 
elements  and  to  compromise  every  internal  dif- 
ference which  might  have  been  a  cause  of  discon- 
tent and  discord,  such  as  the  labor  disputes  which 
were  so  ably  adjusted  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  so  as 
to  secure  unanimity  and  unity  of  purpose,  before 
the  whole  nation  determined  to  systematize  its 
magnificent  military  effort.  Can  it  be  conscien- 
ciously  asserted  that  we  have  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  our  respective  mother  countries  ?  For  the 
past  three  years  they  have  been  heroically  fighting 
side  by  side,  while  their  descendants  here  are  still 
engaged  in  petty  domestic  quarrels. 

In  order  to  win  the  war,  we  must  first  have 
peace  at  home,  and  internal  peace  has  never,  nor 
anywhere  been  attained  by  drastic  laws  and  au- 
tocratic ways,  no  more  than  union  by  coercion. 
Only  by  mutual  concessions,  by  give  and  take, 
and  specially  by  a  Uberal  treatment  of  minorities 
can  we  secure  conciUation  and  good  will,  which 
are  essential  conditions  of  national  unity  in  the 
face  of  a  common  danger. 

War-time  being  a  period  of  penance,  sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  those  on  top  should  give  the 
example,  and  when  for  instance  a  minority  has  an 
ante-bellum  grievance,  the  alleged  oppressor 
should,  as  a  good  win-the-warrior,  come  down  a 
peg  or  two  from  the  sunmiit  of  his  right  or  might. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  it  worked  just  the  other 
way,  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  A  simple 
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departmental  by-law  dated  1912,  which  could  have 
been  amended  or  rescinded  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
was  made  a  stringent  statutory  law  after  the  war 
was  on,  and  then  followed  lawsuits,  closing  of 
schools,  warrants,  threats  of  imprisonment  and  ©o 
on.  ConciUation  upside  down!  Fighting  for  France 
abroad,  against  French  at  home!  Was  not  that 
sheer  nonsense? 

This  may  not  be  the  most  high-falutin  way  of 
stating  facts,  but  it  is  the  language  of  common 
sense,  which  everybody  high  or  low  can  readily 
understand. 

A  CLEAR  CASE  OF  FALSE  STATEMENT 

A  good  sitory  is  told  of  a  notorious  village  gossip 
who,  having  asked  her  confessor  how  she  could 
atone  for  the  wrong  caused  to  the  many  victims 
of  her  perpetual  cackling,  was  ordered  as  a  penance 
to  kill  her  fattest  fowl,  and  carry  it  through  the 
village  plucking  it  as  she  went  on,  then  on  her 
way  back,  to  pick  up  all  the  feathers  one  by  one. — 
But,  Father,  she  protested,  what  you  want  me  to 
do  is  absolutely  impossible. — So  it  is,  my  child, 
was  the  answer,  to  fully  repair  the  damage  you 
have  done. 

Equally  impossible  would  it  be  for  us  to  track 
back  and  dispose  of  every  one  of  the  numberless 
false  news  and  outrageous  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  against  Quebec  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Let  us  here  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  sensational 
and  most  broadcast  charges  lately  preferred 
against  French  Canada. 
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In  May  last,  the  following  news  item  went  around 
the  whole  press  of  Canada  and  created  quite  a  hub- 
bub as  the  matter  had  been  found  serious  enough 
to  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Conmions : 

"John  Best,  Dufferin,  read  an  extract  from  a 
"letter  from  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Expe- 
"ditionary  Force  describing  the  stoning  of  three 
"trains  at  Riviere  du  Loup  when  passing  through 
"Quebec.  Mr.  Best  demanded  that  protection  be 
"accorded  our  troops  in  passing  through  Quebec. 
"He  wished  to  know  what  the  Government  pro- 
"posed  doing. '^ 

Immediately  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Opposition 
leader,  asked  for  an  investigation,  which  was 
granted.  On  June  1st,  the  result  of  the  enquiry 
was  reported  as  follows  in  the  papers: 

Ottawa,  June  1. — The  report  of  the  Military 
Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Government 
last  month  to  investigate  newspaper  reports 
circulated  in  Ontario  to  the  effect  that  troop  trains 
had  been  stoned  while  passing  through  several 
Quebec  points,  finds  that  the  two  or  three  minor 
disturbances  were  caused  by  the  soldiers  and  not 
by  the  citizens  of  Quebec.  The  report  was  tabled 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  by  the  Minister 
of  Militia.  The  members  of  the  court  were  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ostell  and  Major  Gregor  Barclay.  After 
going  carefully  into  all  the  alleged  cases  of  stone- 
throwing,  the  court  declares  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  article  published,  that  news- 
papers should  be  prohibited  from  publishing 
articles  of  this  nature,  and  the  sale  of  Uquor  to 
soldiers  in  the  city  of  Quebec  should  be  absolutely 
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prohibited.  In  view  of  the  present  situation  and 
feehng  outside  of  Quebec,  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  French-Canadians  towards  the  war, 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  findings  of  the 
court  are  significant:  ^^It  appears  clear  to  the 
court  that  there  is  no  hostihty  or  ill-feeUng  on 
the  part  of  any  class  of  citizens  in  Quebec  towards 
returned  soldiers  or  any  other  soldiers,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  maltreatment  of 
returned  soldiers  by  any  class  of  citizens.  Some 
soldiers  obtained  liquor  without  any  restriction, 
some  of  it  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  being  under 
the  influence  they  have  caused  some  minor  dis- 
turbances, the  blame  for  which  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  citizens  of  Quebec. 

'^The  evidence  discloses  that  latterly  there  has 
grown  up  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  French- 
Canadian  citizens  towards  soldiers  in  general, 
largely  due,  in  the  belief  of  the  court,  to  the  con- 
tinual accusations  that  French-Canadians  are 
disloyal  and  hostile  to  any  participation  in  the 
war.  Owing  to  this  indifference  and  the  belief 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  soldiers  that  the  province  of  Quebec  has  not 
done  her  duty  in  the  war,  minor  incidents,  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
accusations  published. '^ 

Dealing  with  the  specific  cases  investigated,  the 
court  refers  first  to  the  case  of  the  132nd  Battalion 
at  Riviere  du  Loup.  According  to  the  finding  of  the 
court,  some  of  the  men  of  this  battalion  detrained 
at  the  station,  and  began  asking  young  men  of  the 
town  why  they  were  not  in  khaki.  Not  receiving  a 
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satisfactory  reply,  the  soldiers  used  insulting  lan- 
guage, and,  without  provocation,  assaulted  several 
of  them.  Considerable  indignation  was  naturally 
aroused  and  a  group  of  youths  formed  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  stones  by  way  of 
retaliation.  The  station  constable  dispersed  them 
and,  although  no  direct  evidence  was  given  to  the 
court,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  some  of  them 
threw  stones  from  a  point  behind  the  station  as  the 
train  was  pulling  out.  The  only  other  story  of  stone 
throwing  which  was  found  to  have  any  basis  in 
fact  whatever  was  in  the  case  of  the  217th  Bat- 
talion at  Mont-Joli,  on  April  6th.  The  finding 
of  the  court  declares  that  the  soldiers  offered 
insults  to  the  citizens  of  the  place  and  threw 
potatoes  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  snow  and 
ice  and  cinders  at  them  without  any  provocation 
at  all.  The  Mayor  cleared  all  citizens  from  the 
station,  but,  as  the  train  was  leaving,  a  number 
of  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty,  threw  a  few  stones  and  cinders  at  the  car. 
^'The  action  and  language  of  the  soldiers," 
declares  the  report,  '^has  had  a  deterrent  effect 
on  volunteer  service  in  these  localities.'' 
*    *    * 

No  comment  is  necessary.  Magnifying  and 
distorting  facts  concerning  Quebec  seems  to  be 
the  watchword  of  a  certain  press  in  these  exciting 
war  times.  Equally  empty  of  truth  are  the  sen- 
sational stories  of  brewing  revolution  and  daily 
rioting  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  that 
are  periodically  wired  to  the  leading  papers  of 
New- York  and  London. 
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ANOTHER 
SAMPLE  OF  MISREPRESENTATION 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  1st,  appeared  an 
anonymous  magazine  contribution,  the  author  of 
which  could  not  even  manage  to  conceal  his 
Midass  ears,  as  it  was  from  beginning  to  end  a 
deUberate  libel  on  the  Province  of  Quebec;  so 
much  so,  that  the  following  issues  of  the  New- 
York  paper  contained  no  less  than  five  indignant 
letters  of  protest,  namely  from  Messrs.  John  Boyd, 
John  Albert  Whittaker  (New  York),  Claude  Ver- 
non Johnson,  J.  C.  W.  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Atherton 
(Montreal),  all  EngUsh-speaking  writers  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Most  of  the  article  in  question  was  gossip.  The 
only  concrete  statement  it  contained  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^^It  is  a  part  of  the  civil  law  of  Quebec  that  all 
sacred  debts  have  precedence  over  secular  obUga- 
tions  as  hens  on  property.  For  example,  the 
Church  decides  to  build  a  monastery  or  a  cathe- 
dral, or  a  church  or  a  convent  Every  catholic 
which  practically  means  every  inhabitant,  in  the 
region  of  the  new  building  must  contribute  and 
contribute  generously.  If  he  has  not  the  cash  in 
hand,  he  must  mortgage  his  house  or  his  farm  and 
allow  the  church  to  raise  the  money  for  him  with 
that  mortgage  as  security. .  .  All  this  is  possible 
because  of  the  enforced  lack  of  education  of  the 
people  and  the  keeping  out  of  the  English  language 
and  any  effort  at  anti-catholic  propaganda.'' 

The  answer  to  which  was  promptly  given  as 
follows  by 
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Mr.  C.  V.  Johnston: 

''Any  contributions  which  are  made  for  the 
building  of  a  church  are  made  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  and  absolutely  voluntary.  A  church  is  never 
built  in  any  community  except  at  the  express 
wish  of  a  majority  of  the  people;  and  a  parish  is 
not  estabUshed  at  the  will  of  the  Church,  but  on 
petition  of  the  people  through  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council.  The  church  itself  is  built, 
maintained  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  three 
Trustees  appointed  by  the  people,  and  all  financial 
arrangements  are  carried  out  by  these  Trustees. 
Far  from  being  an  imposition,  it  is  managed  in  the 
fairest  and  most  just  manner  which  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  the  people  pay  according  to  their 
means,  and  on  such  easy  yearly  payments  as  will 
not  burden  them  unnecessarily. 

In  the  case  of  convents  and  monasteries  there  is 
no  obligation  of  any  kind,  any  contributions  which 
are  made  being  absolutely  volimtary  by  the 
individuals.'' 

And  J.  C.W.,  New  York,  adds: 

'The  building  of  monasteries  and  convents  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Whoever  builds  them 
has  to  find  wherewith  to  pay.  The  law  gives  no 
help,  and  it  is  outside  the  function  of  the  fabrique.'' 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  QUEBEC 

As  to  "the  lack  of  education  and  the  keeping- 
out  of  the  English  language,"  the  scribe  who  used 
those  words  showed  his  ignorance  of  the  true  facts. 
The  truth  is  that  nowhere  in  this  Dominion  is  the 
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liberal  treatment  of  minorities  above  alluded  to 
better  understood  as  an  essential  condition  of 
National  Unity,  and  that  therefore  nowhere 
National  Unity  is  better  practised  on  that  score 
than  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  reader  is 
invited  to  peruse  attentively  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  Quebec  Education  Act  and  to  judge 
by  himself. 

In  order  to  make  our  statements  clear  and 
precise  with  regard  to  the  perfect  freedom  enjoyed 
by  the  English-speaking  minority,  we  shall  first 
point  out  some  features  in  which  the  Quebec 
system  of  education  differs  in  administration  from 
the  systems  in  the  other  provinces. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  no  minister  of  educa- 
tion. The  Provincial  Secretary,  however,  is  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  responsible  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Instruction. 

The  Head  of  the  department  is  the  Superin- 
tendent. Next  to  him  are  the  two  secretaries, 
French  and  English,  both  of  whom  have  the  rank 
of  deputy  ministers.  All  French  correspondence, 
whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  attended 
to  on  the  French  side,  and  all  EngUsh  correspond- 
ence, Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  attended 
to  on  the  English  side.  The  law  does  not  define 
the  deputy  heads  as  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant respectively,  nevertheless  they  are  in 
practice  such.  Hence  if  the  correspondence  on 
either  side  (of  the  same  language  but  of  the 
opposite  religion)  is  such  as  calls  for  special  advice, 
it  is  referred  to  the  other  side  before  a  reply  is 
sent.  This  mutual  courtesy,  we  understand,  has 
always  been  maintained.     In  general  the  French 
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side  deals  with  the  administration  of  the  Catholic 
schools  and  the  English  side  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Protestant  schools. 

Next  there  is  the  Council  of  P\iblic  Instruction. 
There  is  no  Quebec  educational  term,  perhaps, 
less  understood  in  the  other  provinces.  In 
Ontario  and  elsewhere  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  is  simply  the  Government  of  the  day, 
giving  effect  by  order-in-council  to  the  decisions 
of  the  minister  of  education.  In  Quebec  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  an  independent 
body,  and  the  powers  given  to  each  of  the  two 
Committees  of  which  it  is  composed  are  the  very 
basis  and  guarantee  of  the  absolute  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  minority. 

The  whole  Council  consists  of  sixteen  Catholic 
bishops,  sixteen  Catholic  laymen  and  sixteen 
Protestants,  with  the  Superintendent  as  chairman. 
On  the  average  it  does  not  meet  once  in  ten  years, 
and  then  only  to  consider  changes  in  the  School 
Law  which  would  affect  both  CathoUcs  and  Pro- 
testants. Such  meetings  as  there  have  been  in  past 
years  have  been  conducted  in  perfect  harmony. 

But  each  Committee — the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant — meets  several  times  a  year.  The 
Catholic  Committee  has  four  additional  members 
(Associate)  who  are  not  members  of  Council.  The 
Protestant  Committee  has  six  Associate  members, 
one  being  chosen  annually  by  the  Protestant 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Province.  There 
are  thus  36  members  of  the  Catholic  Committee, 
and  22  members  of   the  Protestant    Committee. 

What  are  their  powers?  To  quote  the  School 
Law  (Art.  2548  R.  S.  Q.)  :— 
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^'The  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  the  provisions  which 
concern  them  require,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  make  Regu- 
lations: 

1.  For  the  organization,  administration  and 
discipline  of  pubUc  schools; 

2.  For  the  division  of  the  Province  into  inspec- 
tion districts  and  for  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  such  districts; 

4.  For  the  government  of  boards  of  examiners; 

5.  For  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  school  inspector; 

6.  For  determining  the  holidays  to  be  given  in 
schools/^ 

The  next  article  gives  the  Committees  the  right 
of  approving  of  text-books,  maps,  etc. 

Again,  the  article  2548  which  we  have  just 
quoted  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  it  looks 
to  an  outsider.  In  the  other  provinces  the  term 
^'pubHc  schools''  is  confined  to  elementary  schools. 
In  Quebec  it  includes  the  elementary  and  model 
schools  and  the  academies  or  high  schools.  The 
Protestant  Committee,  therefore,  makes  the  Reg- 
ulations for  Protestant  education — for  the  ele- 
mentary and  model  schools,  for  the  academies 
and  high  schools  and  for  its  normal  school  (Mac- 
donald  College),  decides  on  the  courses  of  study, 
chooses  the  text-books,  decides  upon  the  training 
for  teachers,  authorizes  their  diplomas,  may  revoke 
a  diploma  for  bad  conduct,  etc.,  has  full  charge 
of  the  examinations  in  Protestant  schools,  exam- 
ines the  candidates  for  the  position  of  inspector, 
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decides  the  territory  to  be  given  to  each  Prot- 
estant inspector,  etc.,  etc.  In  other  words  Prot- 
estant education  in  Quebec  is  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestant  Committee  and  the 
English  side  of  the  Department.  It  is  complete 
'^home  rule''.  The  Regulations  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  order-in-council,  but  this  approval  is 
always  given. 

The  Protestant  Committee  meets  some  five 
times  a  year,  but  it  has  also  several  important 
sub-committees  which  meet  much  more  frequently 
during  the  year,  and  present  their  reports  and 
recommendations  at  general  meetings.  Some  of 
the  existing  sub-conamittees  may  be  mentioned, 
such  as  'Text  Books  and  Course  of  Study'', 
'^ Superior  Education  Grants",  'Toor  Municipality 
Grants",  ''June  Examinations",  "Legislation", 
"General  Supply  of  Teachers",  "Educational 
Propaganda",  "School  Leaving  Examinations". 
The  Protestant  Committee  determines  the  grants 
to  poor  municipalities  (Protestant)  and  also  the 
special  grants  to  their  model  schools,  academies 
and  high  schools  (Superior  Education).  The 
other  grants  are  determined  by  the  Department 
on  the  basis  of  school  attendance. 

We  trust  that  this  brief  outline  of  the  powers  of 
the  Protestant  Committee  will  show  to  the 
thoughtful  at  any  rate  that  Protestant  education 
in  Quebec  is  not  hampered  by  the  CathoUc  ma- 
jority, but  we  wish  also  to  say  a  word  here  as  to 
the  personnel  of  that  Committee.  It  has  always 
been  composed  of  the  leading  educationaUsts  and 
public  men  of  the  Province.  All  are  members 
for  Ufe,  except  the  one  annually  elected  by  the 
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Teachers^  Association.  The  names  of  the  present 
members  should  afford  a  fair  indication  that  the 
governments  of  the  present  and  past  have  desired 
to  have  representative  men  on  the  Committee. 
The  chairman  is  Sir  Wilham  Peterson,  K.C.M.G., 
L.L.D.  The  other  members  are,  Prof.  A.  W. 
Kneeland,  B.C.L.,  (Macdonald  College);  Rev. 
A.  T.  Love,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Quebec;  Sir  Herbert 
Ames,  K.B.,  L.L.D.,  M.P.;  Gavin  J.  Walker, 
Lachute;  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher.  B.A.,  Knowlton; 
W.  M.  Rowat,  M.D.,  Athelstan;  Hon.  Justice 
McCorkiU,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D. ;  Prof.  J.  A.  Dale,  M.A. 
(McGill);  Principal  Rev.  R.  A.  Parrock,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville;  Howard 
Murray,  Esq.,  Montreal;  R.  Bickerdike,  M.P.; 
W.  S.  Bullock,  M.L.A.;  Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  Williams, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Quebec;  Hon.  W.  G.  Mitchell; 
Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.C.L.,  L.L.D.;  W.  L.  Shut- 
tleff,  K.C.,  L.L.D.;  Hon.  George  Bryson,  M.L.C.; 
Chas.  McBurney,  B.A.  (Principal  of  the  Academy, 
Lachute);  Marcus  G.  Crombie,  Richmond;  Miss 
I.  E.  Brittain,  M.A. 

Some  of  the  appointments  date  back  as  far  as 
1888,  1892  and  1895.  The  Protestant  Committee 
is  a  real  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
Province,  and  is  respected  and  esteemed  by 
CathoUcs  as  well  as  Protestants. 

Now  as  to  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
schools.  It  will  seem  strange,  no  doubt,  to  many 
of  our  readers  (who  may  have  heard  many  things 
to  the  contrary)  to  learn  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  School  Law  of  Quebec  on  this  subject,  and 
there  never  has  been  anything  on  the  subject! 
All  that  happens  is  this.    In  the  English  Prot- 
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estant  schools  the  EngUsh  language  is  the  language 
of  instruction  (The  Protestant  Committee  merely 
take  it  for  granted)  and  in  the  French  Protestant 
schools  (of  which  there  are  a  few)  French  is  the 
language  of  instruction.  In  the  EngUsh  Prot- 
estant schools  French  is  taught,  of  course,  as  a 
' 'subject"  from  the  fourth  grade  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh.  In  the  French  Protestant  schools, 
Enghsh  is  taught  as  a  subject.  There  is  no  more 
fuss  about  the  matter  than  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. Everybody  knows  that  it  is  well  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  second  language  and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  Protestant  Committee 
do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  study  of  French, 
by  the  oral  m^ethod,  but  simply  because  the  Prot- 
estant population  need  it  and  want  it.  There 
is  no  '^ compulsion''  in  the  matter  in  any  form 
whatsoever.  So,  too,  in  the  Catholic  schools. 
French  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  French 
Cathohc  schools,  and  English  the  language  of 
instruction  in  the  EngUsh  Catholic  schools.  In 
both  cases  the  second  language  is  taken  as  a 
^'subject",  just  as  in  the  Protestant  schools.  In 
some  of  the  counties  where  the  whole  of  the 
population  is  French-speaking  very  little  English 
is  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  this  is 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  quaUfied  to 
teach  the  second  language  are  not  always  obtain- 
able. 

But  how  about  those  parts  of  the  Province 
where  the  population  is  mixed  ?  When  it  is  com- 
posed of  French  CathoUcs  and  EngUsh  Prot- 
estants, of  course,  there  is  no  problem  whatever. 
The  local  minority,  whichever  it  may  be,  simply 
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dissents  and  has  its  own  schools  and  its  own 
language.  But  there  is  the  case  where  a  rural 
municipality  may  be  composed  of  French-speaking 
and  Enghsh-speaking  Catholics.  Here  again  a 
notable  difference  in  the  school  system  of  Quebec 
as  compared  with  the  other  provinces  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  Quebec  the  rural  school  mu- 
nicipality is  generally  the  whole  township.  The 
board  of  commissioners  may  have  anywhere 
from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  more  schools 
under  its  control,  and  not  the  single  ^^ section" 
as  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere.  Now  the  English- 
speaking  Catholics  and  the  French-speaking 
Catholics  are  usually  found  in  groups,  and  the 
school  board  simply  engages  French  teachers 
for  the  French  groups  and  English  teachers 
for  the  English  groups.  In  the  event  of  French 
and  English  children  being  in  the  same  local 
school  a  teacher  having  command  of  both  lan- 
guages is  engaged.  There  is  no  law  or  regula- 
tion to  this  effect,  but  the  Superintendent  at 
all  times  demands  that  no  injustice  shall  be 
done  to  a  minority,  whether  French  or  English. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  in  the 
Regulations  of  the  Catholic  Committee — a  large 
book  of  222  pages — there  is  a  heading  in  bold, 
black  type  to  the  pages  dealing  with  the  Course 
of  Study,  which  reads: — ^Tnglish  for  English 
Schools,  French  for  French  Schools/*  It  is 
the  emphatic  symbol  of  the  liberty  which  is 
honoured  in  the  Province  of  Quebec ! 

We  may  add  that  the  foregoing  statements  have 
been  verii&ed  by  the  highest  authorities. 
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APPENDIX 

The  Montreal  Gazette  recently  publisked  the 
following  articles  which,  coming  from  a  leading 
EngUsh  and  Protestant  pen,  afford  splendid 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good-will 
which  predominates  in  Quebec. 


THE  FRENCH  COLLEGES 

There  is  no  feature,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  French 
Canada  which  is  so  completely  misunderstood  or 
altogether  ignored  as  her  higher  education.  There 
are  very  few  English-speaking  people  even  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  much  less  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Dominion,  who  could  name  the  dozen 
and  more  splendidly  equipped  classical  colleges 
dotted  all  over  the  country  from  the  Saguenay  to 
the  Ottawa.  This  absolute  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  a  great  majority  of  English-speaking 
people  as  to  the  great  work  done  for  the  past 
hundred  years  in  the  colleges  of  Quebec  province 
provokes  month  after  month  and  year  after  year 
the  archi-stupid  opinion  that  the  French-Can- 
adians speak  a  patois,  or  that  ^  Parisian' ^  French 
is  a  negUgible  quantity  amongst  them.  If  the 
French  language  occupies  such  a  really  high  place 
in  this  province,  it  is  due  alone  to  the  work  of 
these  colleges,  and  if  at  the  beginning  of  every 
new  Parliament  the  newly  elect  from  Ontario  and 
the  Lower  Provinces  are  surprised  to  meet  exceed- 
ingly well  educated  men  from  the  French  province, 
the  credit  is  again  due  to  the  classical  colleges  of 
Quebec.  Here  is  the  splendid  array:  Chicoutimi, 
Rimouski,    Ste.    Anne    de   la    Pocatiere,    Levis, 
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Quebec  Seminary,  Three  Rivers,  Nicolet,  Joliette, 
Sherbrooke,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Valleyfield,  Montreal 
College,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Laurent,  L'Assomption, 
Ste.  Therese,  St.  Johns,  and  many  others  which, 
being  partly  commercial,  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  foregoing  Hst.  Now,  these  institutions,  which 
have  their  defects,  although  they  are  being  im- 
proved every  year,  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
propagators  of  the  French  tongue  and  of  literary 
studies.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  existence 
fifty,  seventy-five,  and  some  fully  a  hundred  years, 
and  to-day  they  are  certainly  frequented  by  at 
least  five  thousand  of  the  youth  and  flower  of  the 
race  while  the  study  of  the  French  language  in  all 
its  purity  has  never  ceased  during  all  these  years. 
The  French  revolution  probably  drove  many  of 
the  brighest  and  most  accomplished  clericals  to 
these  shores,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
teaching  of  the  French  tongue  received  a  very 
considerable  impetus  by  the  coming  of  men  of  the 
highest  possible  order  from  the  seminaries  of 
France  and  from  the  Sorbonne. 

Thanks,  however,  to  an  educated  national  clergy 
those  who  now  man  the  colleges  of  French  Canada 
are  drawn  from  the  secular  clergy,  always  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Mary's,  the  sons 
of  glorious  old  St.  Sulpice  at  the  Montreal  College 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  St.  Laurent, 
yet  at  the  same  time  these  three  last-named  orders 
are  largely  recruited  from  the  native  population 
of  the  land,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  institutions 
directed  by  the  secular  prieshood,  the  education 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Canadian.  Had  the 
entente  cordiale  deputed  several  of  their  scholarly 
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members  to  take  a  look  in  at  some  of  the  institu- 
tions just  mentioned,  they  would  have  certainly 
departed  from  the  time  honored  portals  realizing 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  all  the  educational 
equipment  in  the  Dominion  is  not  at  Queen's 
Park,  or  in  certain  other  sections  of  English- 
speaking  Canada. 

Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  considered. 
The  souvenirs  surrounding  many  of  these  colleges 
are  rich  and  rare  for  who  does  not  realize  with 
patriotic  pride  the  work  and  struggles  of  the 
famous  Panchaud  and  his  worthy  successors  at 
Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocati^re,  the  Alma  Mater  of  so 
many  illustrious  sons  of  the  state  and  the  church, 
and  who  is  it  that  does  not  know  that  there  are 
more  reUgious  and  poUtical  souvenirs  clustering 
around  the  old  halls  of  the  Seminary  de  Quebec 
and  the  College  de  Montreal,  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  L'Assomption  College  gave  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  the  public  life  of  the  Dominion, 
than  many  of  our  English  institutions?  All,  or 
nearly  all,  of  these  colleges  are  affiUated  with  the 
University  of  Laval  and,  although  it  may  be  un- 
pleasant to  some  ears  to  hear  it,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  greater  and  more  progressive  development 
has  taken  place  at  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
colleges  than  in  the  old  university  itself.  In  no 
sphere  of  life  have  the  French-Canadian  clergy 
and  people  made  greater  sacrifices  during  the  past 
century  than  in  building,  equipping  and  supporting 
these  colleges,  and  the  brilliant  success  attending 
their  efforts  speaks  for  the  tenacity  and  ''never 
die''  characteristics  of  the  French  race  in  Canada. 
The  effort  made  and  the  hardships  endured  by 
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fathers  and  mothers  in  the  districts  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  in  order  that  one  son  at  least  should 
embrace  a  religious  life  and  another  also  receive 
a  classical  education,  constitutes  the  very  brightest 
pages  of  the  history  of  a  people,  yet  these  efforts 
are  only  known  to  God  and  the  Procure  of  the 
college  in  question. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN  HIERARCHY 

During  these  days  of  stress  and  storm  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  has  been  heard  touching  the 
attitude  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  French 
Canada,  and  although  no  very  clear  cut  hostility 
has  been  manifest,  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  this  or  that  prelate  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
might  have  taken  stronger  ground  on  the  question 
of  Canada's  participation  in  the  terrible  conflict 
now  going  on.  When  one,  however,  goes  carefully 
over  the  whole  situation,  no  other  conclusion  can 
be  reached,  especially  following  the  perusal  of  the 
many  episcopal  documents  issued  by  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  and  his  illustrious  confreres 
of  Montreal  and  Valleyfield,  than  that  the  honored 
purple,  so  worthily  worn  by  Montmorency  de 
Laval,  by  L'Artigue,  by  Plessis,  by  Taschereau, 
Lafieche  and  others  of  their  splendid  line  also 
covers  to-day  shoulders  of  men  no  less  distin- 
guished in  the  church,  no  less  zealous  in  civil  life, 
and  certainly  not  less  earnest  in  their  sincere 
attachment  to  the  British  crown.  Very  few 
people  in  the  non -Catholic  world  come  very 
frequently  into  personal  contact  with  the  prelates 
of  French  Canada,  and  in  this  the  loss  falls  the 
heavier  upon  those  who  are  not  within  the  Catholic 
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fold,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  more 
learned  and  accomplished  body  of  churchmen, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  than  the  men  who  so  worthily 
wear  the  mitre  in  New  France.  In  their  own 
church  they  hold  a  very  high  place,  alongside  the 
most  learned  bishops  and  the  most  profound 
theologians,  wherever  the  members  of  the  hierar- 
chy are  wont  to  assemble,  be  it  in  Canada,  in 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  continent.  It  was  Mon- 
seigneur  Paul  Napoleon  Bruchesi  who  dominated 
the  Eucharistic  Congress  held  in  London  a  few 
years  ago,  and  whom  the  present  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  designated  as  ^^the  dom- 
inating prelate  at  Westminster.^'  No  one  shed 
more  lustre  upon  the  College  of  Cardinals  than 
the  successor  of  the  illustrious  Taschereau  when 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  spoke  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  his  own  titular  church  in  the  beautiful 
tongue  of  the  Patria  Itahana,  all  admitting  that 
the  two  archbishops  of  this  French  province  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  their  respective  high 
positions,  and  of  the  many  eminent  sufifragan 
prelates  who  surround  and  support  them.  The 
rural  bishops  are  also  men  of  learning  and  of 
piety,  and  many  of  them  trained  under  the  able 
men  who  have  from  time  to  time  adorned  the 
episcopal  thrones  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  have 
become  most  able  and  successful  administrators. 
Those  who  criticize  the  bishops  of  this  province 
little  know  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
even  the  ablest  of  them  have  to  contend  with,  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  all  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  their  tongue  or  their  duties,  may  rest  assured 
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that  no  body  of  men,  either  in  pubhc  or  private 
life,  are  imbued  with  more  patriotic  sentiments 
and  with  a  stronger  desire  to  see  British  supremacy- 
perpetuated  in  this  Dominion  than  the  episcopal 
leaders  of  the  different  dioceses  in  French  Canada. 
When  the  question  of  the  Canadian  Confederation 
was  trembling  in  the  balance  and  some  of  the 
ablest  laymen  of  that  day  and  generation  were 
groping  about  for  guidance,  the  clarion  blast  that 
went  forth  from  the  episcopacy  of  this  province, 
with  one  exception,  not  only  cleared  the  political 
atmosphere  of  Lower  Canada,  but  very  materially 
aided  Cartier's  noble  and  patriotic  mission  in 
bringing  his  compatriots  to  readily  accept  the 
Canadian  Confederation.  In  all  the  race  and 
religious  troubles  taking  place  in  Quebec  province 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  voice  of 
the  episcopacy  has  not  been  wanting  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  and  in  every  case  the  direction 
going  out  from  the  episcopal  palaces  has  been 
marked  by  justice,  by  generosity,  and  by  patri- 
otism. In  many  cases  in  the  past  the  most  severe 
criticism  of  the  bishops  has  come  from  their  own 
faithful,  and  even  from  their  clergy,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  subsequent  events  have  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  the  episcopal  acts.  Their  Lord- 
ships calmly  and  patiently  waiting  their  own 
justification.  Non-CathoUcs  should  lose  no  occa- 
sion to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  men  who 
are  to-day  in  charge  of  the  destiny  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  province,  and  no  harm 
would  be  done  if  the  good  old  custom  followed  by 
the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  were  resumed  by 
the  men  who  are  to-day  in  high  places,  as  the 
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statement  has  often  been  made  that  the  old  leader 
knew  personally  every  prelate,  not  only  in  Ontario 
but  in  Quebec,  as  well.  Very  frequently  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  church  may  entertain  erro- 
neous opinions  on  public  matters,  yet  quite  as 
frequently  a  frank  exchange  of  opinions  between 
prelates  and  statesmen  has  been  known  to  produce 
the  most  happy  results  all  round,  while  no  prin- 
ciple is  known  to  have  been  sacrificed,  either  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  For  instance.  Nova 
Scotia  is  the  one  province  in  the  Confederation 
where  more  or  less  trouble  and  misunderstanding 
did  not  follow  the  adoption  of  a  free  school 
measure,  and  all  because  Dr.  Tupper,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  wise  enough  to  visit 
the  late  Archbishop  Connolly  and  discuss  the 
measure,  the  great  statesman  departing  with  the 
assurance  that  his  free  school  bill  would  have  Dr. 
Connolly's  hearty  support.  Had  George  King  in 
New  Brunswick,  Greenway  in  Manitoba,  and 
other  public  men,  followed  the  sagacious  Nova 
Scotian's  example,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would 
have  been  saved  in  this  country.  When,  therefore, 
there  is  no  principle  at  stake,  non-Catholics  would 
be  surprised  to  know  what  a  broad  lot  of  statesmen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  persons  of  the  prelates  of 
French  Canada.  When  His  Grace  of  Montreal, 
and  Their  Lordships  Mgr.  Emard,  of  Valleyfield, 
and  Mgr.  George  Gauthier  declined  to  ask  Sir 
Robert  Borden  to  disallow  the  Ontario  school  law, 
the  gentlemen  gave  evidence  of  the  greatest 
sagacity,  and  no  doubt  their  attitude  on  that 
occasion  is  now  pretty  well  shared  by  the  other 
members  of  the  episcopacy. 
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